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date this improvement. It is to be hoped that the writers of 
textbooks on Minnesota civics and the compilers of state docu- 
ments will uniformly accept this version. 

Other appendixes give the names of the signers of the consti- 
tution; a table of proposed amendments with votes upon the 
same; the Northwest Ordinance, 1787 — not a particularly rare 
document; the organic act, 1849; the enabling act, 1857; the ter- 
ritorial act providing for the expenses of the convention, 1857; 
and the act of admission to the Union, 1858. There is a com- 
prehensive bibliography and an unusually complete index. In 
the earlier part of the volume space is given to several useful 
maps, and throughout the text proper the multitudinous foot- 
notes attest the scholarly character of the work. 

John D. Hicks 

Congregational Work of Minnesota, 18^2-1920. By many con- 
tributors. Edited and partly written by Warren Upham, 
D. Sc, archaeologist of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
(Minneapolis, Congregational Conference of Minnesota, 
1921. xii, 6o6p.) 

In 1916 the Minnesota Congregational Conference voted to 
request a committee consisting of Dr. Warren Upham, the Rev- 
erend Edward M. Williams, and Mr. Thomas Hughes to pre- 
pare this history of the work of the Congregational Church in 
Minnesota since the opening of the territory. The result is a 
volume of over six hundred pages, divided into twenty-four 
chapters. Seven of these chapters are from the pen of Dr. 
Upham, the remainder are the work of a large corps of con- 
tributors. They have produced a book of major importance for 
students of the history of Minnesota, and one which is far more 
than a mere report of denominational activities. 

It is inevitable that a work of this kind, covering a great 
variety of subjects and coming from different hands, should 
have a somewhat uneven value. Some of the carefully compiled 
statistical tables are mainly interesting to the present members 
of the denomination, and the same is true of the discussions of 
theological changes and the methods of preaching, although the 
latter constitute an interesting summary of conditions in the 
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churches far outside of Minnesota. An enormous amount of 
local history, however, will be found packed into the elaborate 
lists of " Minnesota pastors " (chapter 16) prepared under the 
personal direction of Dr. Upham, and of even greater impor- 
tance for tracing the lives of many communities up and down 
the state are his careful " Records of the Churches " (chap- 
ter 17). 

Considering their comparative numerical weakness, it is a just 
claim for the Congregationalists that in various forms of pio- 
neer work and especially in education they have set a notable 
example to their sister confessions. The reviewer doubts per- 
sonally whether any other Protestant missionaries, working upon 
the lands which subsequently became Minnesota, preceded the 
Dartmouth graduate, William T. Boutwell, who founded the 
Leech Lake mission in 1833. I" ^^43 Oberlin College, another 
Congregational institution, sent out Frederick Ayer, David B. 
Spencer, and others of its students to undertake similar mis- 
sionary work in what was then practically the " farthest west " 
for ordinary evangelistic enterprise. It is worthy of note, inci- 
dentally, that between 1850 and 1920 of 267 Congregational 
pastors in Minnesota, more than ten per cent were graduates 
from Dartmouth, Oberlin, and Amherst each, and Yale sent 
nearly as high a ratio; but Harvard, under alleged Unitarian 
dominance, made for long no essential contribution. 

Minnesota, of course, like the older states of the region, came 
in for her full share of the home missionary movement, which 
was the answer to the demand in the eastern communities for the 
Christianizing of the frontier lands as a means of saving the 
Republic. As a hymn once energetically sung in New England 
Sunday schools cogently stated it: 

Far out on the western prairies, 

Ah, many children dwell, 
Who never read the Bible 

Or hear the sabbath bell ! 

Apparently, however, the first regular Protestant churches to 
be organized in the young territory of Minnesota were Presby- 
terian, but in 1850 standardized Congregational societies were 
started by Charles Seccombe at St. Anthony and by Richard 
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Hall at Point Douglas, near Cottage Grove on the Mississippi 
River. In 1856 the first Congregational Conference for Minne- 
sota was assembled at St. Anthony under the presidency of 
Sherman Hall. It is reported that in a liberal spirit the Pres- 
byterian minister of the little village of Minneapolis was requested 
to address the gathering. He informed his Congregational 
friends that in Minneapolis there was no whiskey sold openly 
and very little drunkenness, but that " the great difficulty with 
Minneapolis ... is the excessive worldliness of its people " ! 

By i86i, the new state of Minnesota contained sixty-four 
Congregational churches with some fifteen hundred members 
and with eighteen hundred children in their Sunday schools. 
They were able to raise about one thousand dollars for " benev- 
olent gifts " outside, of course, of their own local expenses. 
Subsequently the growth of Congregationalism in Minnesota 
kept pace with the growth in population and cultural levels of 
the state. In 1919 there were 224 churches with a membership 
of 24,337. 

The list of Congregationalists who have been master-builders 
of Minnesota is impressively set forth by Dr. Upham in chap- 
ter 20. Whether any other confession could present a longer 
or worthier list is a question which cannot be answered, but 
assuredly any church would be glad to begin its catalogue of 
state worthies with such names as Windom, Pillsbury, and (still 
rejoicing us by his bodily presence) Cyrus Northrop. 

The long and usually well-written chapters on the growth of 
Sundays schools, Minnesota workers in foreign missions, the 
denominational finances, the Minnesota Congregational Club, 
local mission work in the Twin Cities and other parts of the 
state, and similar subjects in this very complete record do not 
call for special comment in a review. Students of Minnesota 
history, however, will rejoice to examine the account of Pro- 
fessor Walter M. Patton of the founding and progress of Carle- 
ton College (chapter 7). Here is set forth the impressive story 
of the beginning, amid questionings and much discouragement, 
of the institution in 1867, of years of experiment and strug- 
gle, and finally of the development at Northfield of a robust 
modem college of the first academic order — a college that has 
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become an object lesson to similar institutions in how it is pos- 
sible in the twentieth century to adhere to the religious ideals 
of the fathers, while reaching forward fearlessly for all that 
the newer Book of Truth may contain. 

William Stearns Davis 

Handbook of Mining in the Lake Superior Region. Section One 
by Alexander N. Winciiell, D. Sc, professor of miner- 
alogy, University of Wisconsin. Section Two by the Engi- 
neers Club of Northern Minnesota and the Duluth 
Engineers Club. (1920. xvi, 26op. Illustrations, charts. ) 

This book, which was compiled for use in connection with 
the Lake Superior meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in August, 1920, deals with the 
practical problems of the mining engineer. The Lake Superior 
meeting included a trip by steamer from Buffalo to Houghton, 
Michigan, and visits to the mining districts of Michigan and 
Minnesota. The Handbook, accordingly, takes up the material 
in geographical sequence, beginning with the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal and locks. A short history of the discovery and develop- 
ment of the mines at each point is given, the characteristic fea- 
tures of the operations are discussed, special types of machinery 
are noted, and geologic conditions are indicated. This scattered 
material on the history of mining in the Lake Suf)erior region 
would have been of greater value to the student if a ready assem- 
bling of the same had been made possible by the addition of an 
index. Of the hundred and fifty-four pages comprising the first 
section of the book, about forty are devoted to Minnesota, the 
remainder being taken up with accounts of copper and iron min- 
ing in Michigan and Wisconsin. Section 2, entitled "A Little 
Journey to Duluth and the Minnesota Iron Ranges, " contains 
not only descriptions of the several mining areas, but also dis- 
cussions of methods, of the evolution of equipment, of trans- 
portation, and of manufacturing. Graphic charts of the pro- 
ductivity of the ranges, numerous statistical tables, cross-section 
sketches, and a large number of photographs of all phases of the 
operations add greatly to the interest of the text. 

Willoughby M. Babcock Jr. 



